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FINANCIAL. 


The  suspension  of  specie  payments  rn  the  United  States  is 
not  so  remote  in  the  past  as  to  create  any  uncertainty  as  to 
when  and  how  it  occurred.  It  followed  the  rebellion,  which 
the  guns  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina,  announeed  in 
1861  ; and  was  one  of  the  results  of  that  outbreak.  And  the 
enactment  of  1862,  rendering  tlie  United  States  paper  a tender, 
in  the  payment  of  debts,  to  the  extent  thereon  indicated,  was 
a necessity.  It  was  not  a peace,  but  a war  measure,  such  as 
the  exigenees  of  the  case  demanded,  and  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law,  or  the  right  of  the  Government  to  enact  it,  is 
to  countenance  the  rebellion,  and  question  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  sustain  its  own  life. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  followed  the  enactment 
just  so  soon  as  the  paper  issues  were  in  excess  of  the  coin,  with 
which  to  redeem  them,  as  an  inevitable  result ; and  at  the  same 
time  indicated,  and  has  continued  to  indicate,  day  by  day  since, 
what  this  excess  is  ; by  the  diseount  of  the  paper  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  [appreciation  of  the  coin  on  the  other. 


Thus  paper  on  a discount  of 5 per  cent. 

Shows  the  appreciation  of  coin  to  be. . 5.37sf- 

Paper  at  a discount  of 10  per  cent. 

An  appreciation  of  coin 11  per  cent. 

Paper  at  a discount  of 20  per  cent. 

An  appreciation  of  coin 25  per  cent. 

Paper  at  a discount  of 25  per  cent. 

An  appreciation  of  coin 33|  per  cent. 

Paper  at  a discount  of 33^  per  cent. 

An  appreciation  of  coin 50  per  cent. 


The  past  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  and  of  other 
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nations,  tend  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  sustaining  a paper 
circulation,  to  the  extent  of  three  times  the  coin  on  deposit  for 
its  redemption,  in  the  vaults  of  a well-organized  moneyed  in- 
stitution— or  one  dollar  in  coin  to  three  of  paper  for  circula- 
tion ; but  that  this  amount  of  paper  as  compared  with  coin 
can  not  be  increased,  without  financial  derangement. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  banking  operations 

a cash  capital  is  assumed  of $1,000,000 

And  that  of  this  one-third  is  reserved  to  sustain 
a paper  circulation  of  three  of  paper  to  one  of 
coin  say 333,334 

Leaving  a working  or  cash  capital  of  $666,666 
To  which  add,  so  soon  as  discounts  com- 
mence, an  average  of  deposits  of 333,334 

Together  equal  to  the  original  capital  $1,000,000 
for  discounts. 

And  three  times  the  amount  of  the  reserved  coin 
of  $333,334,  on  which  the  paper  circulation  is 
based  is  $1,000,000 

And  together  a working  capital  of  $2,000,000 

This  one  million  for  paper  circulation  referred  to,  in  the 
process  of  banking,  is  converted  into  what  is  familiarly  known 
as  Bank  Paper,  or  notes  payable  on  demand  to  bearer  for  one 
dollar,  or  one  thousand  or  five  ; and  are  secured, 

1.  By  the  reserve  gold  referred  to  by  Treasurer  Spinner,  in 
one  of  his  financial  communications,  as  “ The  Governor,"  that 
gives  warning  of  a tendency  to  blow  up — pei’haps  the  term 
“ Indicator  " would  be  more  appropriate. 

2.  The  residue  of  the  cash  capital  of  the  bank. 

3.  The  securities  taken  by  the  bank,  in  exchange  of  their 
bank  paper. 

4.  The  deposits  in  the  bank. 

The  deposits  referred  to  are  the  necessary  result  of  extend- 
ed exchange,  incident  to  extensive  bank  operations,  in  connec- 


tion  with  tlie  accommodations  they  afford  ; and  are  as  water 
in  the  reservoir,  which  flows  in  at  one  side  and  runs  out  at  the 
other,  full,  but  not  in  excess  ; so  with  well-managed  moneyed 
institutions  ; payments  are  received  at  one  counter,  and  dis- 
bursements made  at  the  other  ; all  working  in  accord  and 
harmony  so  long  as  the  laws  of  exchange  are  regarded,  but 
no  longer ; for  these  are  exact  and  imperative,  and  not  just 
what  men  choose  to  consider  them  ; and  are  alike  regardless  of 
fine-spun  theories,  legislative  enactments,  and  judicial  deci- 
sions ; absurd  conceits  of  individuals,  corporations,  states,  and 
nations;  for  all  alike  are  subject  to  the  higher  law,  that  governs 
exchange  as  all  things  else — denied  by  some — who  are  none  the 
less  exempt  from  its  penalties,  and  may  so  learn,  when  it  says 
Nay  I Nay ! and  disappoints  their  expectations. 

Wh.en  the  Government  of  the  United  States  commenced  the 
issue  of  circulating  notes  of  its  own,  for  business  purposes,  it  to 
a certain  extent  assumed  the  characteristics  of  a bank,  and 
was  so  far  subject  to  the  laws  controlling  such  institutions. 
And  to  just  such  an  extent  it  failed.  To  aid  in  extricating  it 
from  this  embarrassment,  a reduction  of  the  paper  circulation 
was  attempted,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
Congress  ; perhaps,  because  it  was  sought  to  be  accomplished 
too  early,  or  within  too  short  a period.  And  as  like  objection 
would  apply,  with  equal  force,  to  an  increase  of  the  coin,  to 
aid  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  a third  expedient, 
namely,  that  of  increasing  the  gold  on  the  one  hand,  and  reduc- 
ing the  cii’culating  paper  on  the  other,  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. This  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  a fixed  day  for 
resumption,  which  would  progressively  and  certainly  be  brought 
about  by  the  law  itself,  within  a longer  or  shorter  period,  as 
might  be  deemed  expedient  at  the  time  of  the  enactment.  The 
amount  of  the  increase  of  the  coin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  paper  on  the  other,  would  regulate  this. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1869, 
reports  the  coin  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at  $98,763,369 
And  the  legal  tender  notes  at 13,063,092 

Together  $111,826,460 
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And  outstanding  gold  certificates 

Legal  tender  notes 

wliicli  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article  will  be  assumed  at  . . . 
And  the  coin  in  the  Treasury 


$27,036,020 

356,021,073 


350.000. 000 

100.000. 000 


Together  $450,000,000 

One  per  ct.  reduction  per  month  on  $350,000,000 
give  for  one  year 42,000,000 

And  deducted  from  it,  leaves  $308,000,000 
And  one  per  cent,  added  per  month 
to  $100,000,000,  gives  $12,000,000 
for  one  year  added  to  it,  gives  112,000,000 
And  the  two  results  added 


together  is 420,^00,000 

And  less  than  the  original  sum  $30,000,000 


$450,000,000 


And  the  difference  between  tlie  coin  and  the  paper  by  the  pro- 
cess so  narrowed,  indicates  the  specie-paying  point  attained  ; 
and  that  both  the  Government  and  the  people,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  suspended  paper 
with  which  to  make  legal  payments,  would  have  again  opened 
to  them  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world,  estimated  at  five 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  Government 
gold  certificates,  and  the  legal  tender  notes, in  their  legitimate 
character  of  a medium,  to  aid  instead  of  to  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  assist  in  sustaining  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  financial  health,  strength,  and  integrity,  as  it  exist- 
ed during  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  originator  and 
organizer  of  our  financial  policy. 

The  banking  element  of  the  Government  has  been  first  re- 
ferred to,  that  it  might  be  separately  considered,  because  of  its 
specific  character.  Apart  from  this,  the  Government  continued 
specie  payments  ; thus  its  bonds  as  they  matured  were  paid  in 
coin,  and  its  interest,  except  to  a small  amount,  when  higher 
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rates  were  specified  as  an  equivalent.  Some  States  never  sus- 
pended, of  which  California  is  one  ; and  merchants  and  others 
have  continued  the  use  of  coin  in  their  business  transactions, 
notwithstanding  the  law  fails  to  regard  them  valid.  And  coin 
is  demanded  by  the  Government,  in  payment  of  Custom  House 
duties.  And  other  nations  require  it  of  our  own  in  business 
transactions  ; together,  indicating  that  the  suspension  in  the 
United  States,  brought  upon  them  by  the  Rebellion,  was  but 
in  part,  and  so  much  the  less  formidable  in  character,  and  the 
less  difficult  to  adjust. 

All  which — that  is  all  which  precedes — being  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, and  practicable  in  application,  as  it  is  intended  to  be, 
is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  by  Congress,  if  approved,  to 
special  embodiment,  by  legislative  enactment.  Accompanying 
this  action,  however,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  arrest  its  expenditures,  especially  those  in  the  form  of 
railroad  guarantees  and  subsidies  to  corporations  and  others, 
and  for  it  to  suspend  the  Homestead  enactment,  together  with 
all  appropriations  of  public  lands  ; at  least,  until  the  Govern- 
ment is  extricated  from  its  financial  embarrassments.  Such 
would  be  sound  policy  for  an  individual  of  large  means,  who 
had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  large  claims  to  encounter, 
without  the  ready  means  with  which  to  discharge  them  ; and 
if  he  did  not  adopt  it,  might  with  propriety  be  reminded  that 
“justice  should  precede  generosity,”  a reminder  that  is  equally 
applicable  to  Congress.  Two  banks  have  been  chartered  by 
tlie  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  first  in  1791  for 
twenty  years  ; it  expired  in  1811 ; the  other  was  chartered  in 
1816,  and  expired  in  1836  ; each  of  the  institutions  alike,  was 
called  “The  Bank  of  the  United  States,”  and  each  alike  was 
a necessity,  at  the  time  of  their  creation  ; and  each  alike  fulfill- 
ed their  obligations  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  community, 
without  suspending  specie  payments. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  which  eventuated  in  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States,  the  materials  of  a great  nation  pre- 
sented one  chaotic  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder.  Peace  ter- 
minated the  excitement  which  the  struggle  for  independence 
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be.rat  ana  a general  prostration  followed  ; debts  pressed  lieav- 
ilv“up’on  tire  Government  and  the  people,  without  anyapparen 
relief.  At  this  period.  Ale.xander  Hamilton  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ; by  him  this  mass  of  materials  w 
ma“e  toLsumo  form  ; the  natimial  debt  was  - 

H91  a duly  was  laid  on  foreign  imports  and  the  first  hiationa 

Ttsfmeasurt  were  magical  in  their  effect  upon 
try  ; it  gained  strength  and  vigor,  and  rapidly 
gree  of  prosperity  and  importance,  une.vampled  m the  history 

of  nations. 


Hamilton's  policy  tended  to  unite 
nation  with  the  wealth  of  the  people,  which  was  hi.  avowe 
™rnose  The  population  of  the  United  States  was  at  tins 
uZ  5 305  002  Ld  is  now  by  estimate  over  40,000,000, and  by 
rmafo  w'm  be  over  100,000^,000  in  1900  In  1791  the. m were 

but  thirteen  States  in  the  Union,  now  ‘'‘‘W'  f “ 

is  a United  Stated  Banking  organisation  adapted  ““ 

with  adequate  banking  facilities  tor  all,  and,  i -o  ‘ | 

tending  to  unite  the  Government  of  the  nation  w ith  the  h 
of  the  people,  under  one  supervising  head  m the  city  of  Wa. 
ineton  and  alike  adapted  to  fulfill  all  the  duties  which  at  an 
callier’day  devolved  on  tlio  then  United  States  Bank,  and  aic 
alike  prepared  for  the  service  on  the  resumption  of  specie  pay 


meets  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 


Under  such  a change 


thus  brought  about  by  the  redemption  in  coin  of  the  legal  ten 
der  notes,  there  is  every  reason  to  oonolnde,  the 
could  borrow  money  to  cancel  their  maturing  bonds  at  4 per 
cent.,  perhaps  at  3J  per  cent,  per  annum  for  bonds  of  twenty 
vears  to  run.  And  thus  this  disturbing  financial  question 
lould  not  only  be  disposed  of,  but  would  practically  demon 
strate  the  process  of  Us  accomplishment,  and  leaN  e the  Govern 

ment  master  of  the  situation,  and  at  liberty  at ' 
ience  to  retire  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  give  place  to  those 
of  the  National  Banks  in  Uie  dawn  of  this  new  era  of  the 
development  of  a great  nation. 
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dialogue  between  civilization  and  barbarism- 

written  IN  1838. 

Scene,  Citt  Haul,  New  Yoke. 

Civilization  seen  advancing  from  tlie  east  of  tlie  Park  and 

Barbarism  from  the  west,  and  meeting  directly  in  front  of  the 
building. 

o 

B.  Mr.  C.,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  step  one  side  and  let 
me  pass  ? 

C.  You  seem,  sir,  to  be  in  great  haste  : where  are  you 
going? 

B.  lo  lamraany  Ilall,  where  I have  agreed  to  meet  ray  old 
friends,  to  devise  suitable  means  to  oppose  your  progress. 

C.  To  ojipose  my  progress,  Mr.  B.  ? 

B.  Yes,  sir  ; if  you  continue  your  innovations  in  tlie  West, 
I am  determined  to  establish  my  authority  in  tlie  East.  For 
the  last  fifty  years  you  iiave  been  gradually  encroaching  on 
iny  dominions,  until  the  forests  are  prostrated  and  villages  and 
cities  are  springing  up  in  their  places. 

C.  Y ell,  Mr.  B.,  do  you  object  to  these  improvements  ? 

B.  Inipioi  eraents ! as  if  prostrating  that  which  nature  has 
planted  was  an  improvement.  She,  in  her  wisdom,  planted  the 
trees  of  the  forests,  and  gave  them  to  the  savages  and  the  beasts 
for  their  support.^  But  you  whites  arc  prostrating  all  before  you, 
not  leaving  sufficient  to  make  a wigwam  ; and  arc  even  tearing 
to  pieces  with  plows  the  fair  surface  of  the  earth  and  forciu°f- 
her  to  contribute  to  your  luxury.  The  streams  you  are  turm 
mg  from  their  course  and  forcing  them  into  new  channels, 
Avhich  you  call  improvements  and  term  canals.  Even  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth  are  explored  for  fuel  to  drive  the  tremen- 
dous machines  which  you  call  locomotives  along  the  iron 

tiack  you  have  constructed,  and  to  force  along  the  rivers  your 
enormous  boats. 

C.  It  13  true,  Mr.  B.,  I have  done  all  yon  charge  me  with, 
but  it  IS  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

B.  And  a strange  way  it  is,  too,  of  promoting  their  happi- 
ness. My  forefathers  have  for  ages  enjoyed  the  forests  which 
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you  liave  prostrated  without  any  of  the  benefits  of  what  you 
call  improvements.  I suppose  you  will  next  advocate  as  an 
improvement  what  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  art  of  writing 
and  printing? 

C.  Industry,  I am  persuaded,  adds  to  the  happiness  of  man, 
because  by  it  he  becomes  disciplined  in  body,  and  is  by  it  re- 
strained from  vicious  propensities  and  habits,  and  is  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  higher  attainments  of  the  mind  for  which  the  art 
of  writing  and  printing  furnishes  exercise,  r(!creation,  and  profit. 
It  is  through  or  by  the  medium  of  letters  that  the  minds  of 
men  are  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  it  is 
through  and  by  the  art  of  printing  that  the  minds  of  our  most 
illustrious  men  are  made  to  travel  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another  and  the  world  over. 

B.  Yes,  and  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
the  world  over,  to  turn  society  upside  down.  I suppose  you 
will  next  assert  that  “ Bank  bills  are  an  improvement  on 
Gold  and  Silver.” 

C.  Bank  bills,  I claim  as  an  improvement  in  society,  which 
I have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about ; and  an  agent  or 
medium,  by  which  gold  and  silver,  or  other  property  according 
to  its  value  in  gold  and  silver,  is  transferred  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  ; not  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  gold  and 
silver,  but  another  facility  added  to  those  before  existing  in 
the  transaction  of  business.  Bank  paper  is  no  more  an  improve- 
ment on  gold  and  silver  than  the  titles  which  your  forefathers 
have  given  the  United  Statesifor  the  lands  they  sold  them  are 
an  improvement  on  the  lands.  Newspapers  are  the  medium 
for  transferring  thoughts,  and  bank  bills  are  the  medium  for 
transferring  gold  and  silver,  and  other  property  according  to  • 
its  value  in  gold  and  silver  ; and  that  you  may  not  misunder- 
stand my  meaning,  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  gold  and  silver 
constitute  and  is  “ the  currency”  in  the  United  States  and 
the  world  over,  being  so  rendered  by  law  and  common  consent, 
it  is  that  which  the  law  requires  the  debtor  to  pay,  and  the 
creditor  to  receive  for  his  debts  ; paper  is  simply  the  medium 
by  which  the  transfer  is  effected  ; and  inasmuch  as  bank  paper 
is  generally  known  and  circulates,  it  is  termed  the  medium 
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that  circulates,  or  “ the  circulating  medium.”  You  thus  see 
“ THE  CURRENCY  ” is  One  thing,  and  “ the  circulating  medium  ” 
another. 

B.  You  say  bank  paper  is  a medium  of  transferring  gold  and 
or  otlicr  property  according  to  its  value  in  gold  and 

silver  ; why  don’t  you  take  the  thing  you  want  to  transfer,  and 
just  give  it  to  the  individual  wanting  it,  without  all  this  trou- 
ble and  expense  ? 

C.  It  is  to  save  trouble  and  expense  that  a medium  is  made 
use  of  in  the  exchange  of  7uoney  or  other  property.  Tlie  great- 
est amount  of  money  is  required  in  large  cities  ; and  when  an 
individual  living  at  a distance  is  entitled  to  it,  it  is  ordinarily 
to  his  advantage  to  have  it  remain  on  deposit,  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  do,  and  retain  his  title  to  it  by  a certificate  of  deposit, 
or  more  ordinarily  by  the  bills  of  the  bank  in  wliich  it  is.  A 
man  living  in  Missouri,  and  having  ten  thousand  dollars  on  de- 
posit in  New  York,  would  no  more  think  of  sending  it  to  Mis- 
souri in  order  to  be  possessed  of  it,  than  he  would  think  of 
sending  a tract  of  land  to  a New  York  purchaser,  to  render 
him  possessed  of  it ; the  first  would  be  transferred  by  a certifi- 
cate of  dc()Osit  or  bank  bills,  and  the  other  by  a certificate  of 
the  U.  S.  Land  Agent,  or  a deed. 

B.  You  are  so  much  given  to  mystification,  that  I can’t  un- 
derstand you,  and  I very  much  doubt  whether  you  can  under- 
stand yourself.  You  talk  about  gold  and  silver  as  the  curren- 
cy, and  that  which  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  ])ay,and  the  cred- 
itor to  receive  for  his  debts  ; and  paper  as  the  medium  by  which 
you  transfer  it,  or  other  property  according  to  its  value  in  gold 
and  silver  ; still  in  ordinary  conversation  you  apply  the  term 
“curuency”  and  “circulating  medium”  indiscriminately  to 
either  paper  or  coin. 

C.  It  is  not  my  practice  to  censure  or  abuse,  even  those  with 
whom  I can  not  agree  in  sentiment,  or  I could  with  equal 
prosperity  charge  you  with  mystification  and  doubt  your  un- 
derstanding the  simplest  and  most  common  terms  in  use  ; for 
you  yourself  say,  the  “ sun  rises  ” and  the  “ kettle  boils,”  when 
it  is  well  known  that  neitlier  is  the  fact.  They  are  both  com- 
mon modes  of  expression  and  both  well  understood.  But  no 
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pliilosoplier  or  experimental  man  would  in  c.onsequencc  assume 
as  a fact,  what  is,  in  the  lirst  instance,  an  appearance,  and  in 
the  second,  a short  and  convenient  mode  of  expression.  Such 
modes  of  expression  are  by  no  means  uncommon  ; and  wlicn  we 
applv  tlie  word  currency  to  paper,  wo  mean  no  more  than  when 
we  apply  the  name  of  the  principal  to  the  agent,  and  wlien  we 
apply  the  term  circulating  medium  to  coin,  we  mean  the  same 
as  when  we  apply  the  name  of  the  agent  to  the  principal. 
Your  error  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  is,  however,  a popu- 
lar one,  and  one  into  which  many  have  fallen,  who  approve  of 
banking  iu  all  its  forms. 

As  the  whole  subject  may  bo  easily  comprehended  and  under- 
stood when  placed  in  its  simplest  form,  i)eimit  me  so  to  state 

it : 

1.  Then.it  is  easy  to  understand  that  gold  and  si7wr  are 
possessed  of  qualities  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  render 
them  intrinsically  valuable  ; and  because  of  these  qualities 
esteemed  and  valued  by  all  nations,  whether  civilized  or  bar- 
barous, and  because  of  this  they  have  become  current  the 
world  over.  This  has  induced  nations  to  pass  regulations  in 
reference  to  these  metals,  primitively  they  passed  by  weight, 
an  ounce  of  gold  being  deemed  worth  sixteen  times  as  much 
as  silver.  You  thus  see  that  it  is  the  currency  of  these  metals 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  of  “ Tiir.  currency.  ’ 

2.  The  inconvenience  attendant  in  weighing  these  metals, 
and  giving  them  the  divisions  necessary  to  common  transac- 
tions. and  the  fraud  likely  to  be  practiced  when  left  to  indi- 
viduals, induced  Government  to  take  the  entire  regulation  into 
their  own  hands,  and  to  establish  “ a standard”  at  which  each 
metal  should  be  taken  and  received,  and  to  designate  the  exact 
quantity  each  piece  of  metal  contained,  and  to  so  mark  each 
piece  as  to  prevent  fraud  and  imposition.  These  metals  thus 
marked  or  stamped  at  the  mint  are  “ the  standard  ” by  which 
all  exchanges  of  property  are  made,  and  take  their  name  ac- 
cordingly, “THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE,”  and  these  only  are 
properly  entitled  to  the  name  of  money. 

3.  “ The  standard  of  value'’  being  established,  those  becom- 
ing possessed  of  large  quantities  of  the  coin  or  money  found 
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it  attended  with  the  same  or  more  care  than  ordinary  propei- 
ty,  and  that  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  large  quantities  of  it 
was  attended  with  much  trouble  and  inconvenience. 

To  avoid  this,  a safe  plan  of  deposit  was  sought,  and  the 
propertv  of  a great  number  of  individuals  placed  in  the  caie 
of  one  man,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  the  receipts  and 
deliveries  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole. 

^ The  written  receipts  of  this  individual  were  evidence  of  de- 

posit, and  became  a medium  by  which  the  holder  of  them  could 
transfer  his  property  on  deposit  to  another,  without  the  trou- 
ble of  counting  and  handling  the  coin  ; but  this  medium  did 
not  circulate,  because  it  was  not  sufGciently  well  known.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  bank  paper  took  the  place  of  these 
recei[)ts,  and  being  uniformly  known,  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  takes  the  name  from  the  office  they  perform,  and  is 

called  “ THE  CIRCULATING  MEDIUM.” 

You  thus  see  that  three  things  are  included  in  the  term 
CURRENCY,  in  its  extended  sense,  neither  of  which  can  be  dis- 
t pensed  wdth  ; and  that,  notwithstanding  gold  and  silver  are  in- 

trinsically valuable  in  themselves,  and  are,  in  consequence  of 
this,  current  the  world  over,  and  are  in  civilized  nations  made 
“ the  standard  by  which  exchanges  of  property  are  governed,  that 
they  are  not,  consequently,  the  only  description  of  property  that 
are  valuable,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  no  limits  to 
their  use. 

Some  have  vainly  supposed,  that  to  increase  their  quantity, 
would  be  the  means  of  diminishing  ‘G/ie  medium”  by  which 
they  are  transferred — or  bank  paper.  This  is  about  as  wise 
as  the  supposition,  that  an  increase  of  property  to  be  carried 
by  water  would  diminish  the  quantity  ol  water  craft  to  trans- 

port  it,  the  reverse  vmuld  be  the  fact. 

Gold  and  silver,  like  other  property,  have  value  in  them- 
selves, and  to  a certain  extent  are  useful  ; but  like  everything 
else,  have  bounds  at  which  their  usefulness  ceases.  They  are 
governed  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  other  property— hence 
an  overstock  of  them  tends  to  dimmish  their  value,  or  in  other 
words  increase  their  quantity,  and  a greater  amount  of  them  v ill 
be  required  to  purchase  any  other  article  of  necessity  or 
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convenience.  All  the  coin  that  can  be  used  is  just  so  much  as  is 
necessary  to  settle  balances  between  individuals  and  nations.  This 
is  the  point  at  which  its  usefulness  ceases,  and  beyond  which  it 
can  not  be  advantageously  used.  Any  misunderstanding  of 
the  subject  may  then  with  legislators  lead  to  fatal  errors. 

B.  les,  and  your  banking  system  will,  I think,  lead  to  more 
before  it  does  to  less.  It  is  in  fact  just  like  writing  and  print- 
ing, a mere  mischiel  maker,  and  the  sooner  the  whole  is  aban- 
doned, and  the  simplicity  that  prevailed  amongst  my  ancestors 
returned  to,  the  better  for  the  world.  What  better  is  society 
for  this  building  before  us,  which  you  call  a Hall  ? Just  give 
me  and^  my  descendants  a chance,  and  we  will  quickly  have 
such  things  out  of  the  way,  and  again  have  trees  standing  in 
their  places.  As  to  persuading  me  that  such  things  as  you 
have  been  talking  about  will  promote  my  happiness,  and 
that  of  my  descendants,  is  misspent  time.  It  is  you  that  com- 
menced the  war  against  me  and  have  given  me  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  It  is  now  my  turn,  and  I think  you  will  find  that  I 
shall  yet  give  you  some  trouble  before  I have  done.  This  is 
certain  we  can  not  live  together,  because  our  views  and  feel- 
ings are  directly  opposed.  I h^vc  a few  faithful  friends  yet 
left  in  Tammany  Hall,  who  still  adhere  to  the  principles  of  my 
ancestor  Tammany;  and  I trust  I shall  with  them  be  enabled  to 
check  your  progress,  and  eventually  eradicate  your  false  prin- 
#nples  trom  the  land.  Your  own  great  chief  at  Washington, 
unites  with  me  in  sentiments  and  views.  As  to  your  boasted 
banking  system,  I have  already  through  the  aid  of  vour  great- 
est chief  given  it  a blow  that  it  will  not  soon  recover  from. 
So  just  stand  one  side  and  let  mo  pass,  for  I am  in  a hurry. 
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